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CKITICISM OF KANT'S MAIN PEINCIPLES.' 

BT 3. HUTCHISON STIKLING. 

In late articles of mine {Causality, Hume and Kant ; Scho- 
penhauer and Kant), something Beemed suggested perliaps, which, 
il true, could not be denied (in appearance, at least), fundamentally 
and fatally to object to the position of Kant, especially so far as 
that position was regarded in its own eelf-avowed principal de- 
sign. The subject, however, still lying daily in my mind, a variety 
of new lights gradually arose in it, till the general bearing on the 
very center of the entire Kantian system took more and more shape. 
If now, then, in the present paper, I follow, to some extent, the 
forms of the previous ones, I hope to add, at the same time, not 



' This, though bo far independent in itself, is the paper to which I refer (J. Sp. Ph., 
January, 1880) as interrupted by Mr. Caird's letter (/. Sp. Ph., April, 1879). The whole 
first part must be understood to have been, at that moment, complete as it stands — 
discounting only an inconsiderable change in a note or two. And, in. that reference, I 
may remark here, that it may be expected of me that I should say something in re- 
joinder to Mr. Caird's last article in this Jownal. On grounds, however, as well per- 
lonal as general, I conceive myself to be now dispensed from this ; and I have not read 
more than the first line that is written there. I am quite willing, at the same time, to 
undertalte any further duty that may, in that reference, be brought home to me, espe- 
cially in the interests of science. But that I leave for the future. 
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only elucidation and support, but more or less of complete exten- 
sion as well. 

In accordance with the plan of procedure indicated, then, I 
desire to remind my readers that the first point in regard to which 
I polemically animadverted upon Kant related to the schema. The 
motive of the schematism at all is to find a medium, a tertium 
quid, in which a priori form will coalesce with a posteriori mat- 
ter ; and the realizing power is the faculty to which Kant in the 
course of his exposition has advanced. The function oi judgment, 
namely, is to subsume cases under rules. In this, transcendental 
judgment will differ from general judgment, as having before it, 
in addition to the rules themselves, or the conditions to rules (the 
categories), a certain transcendental matter (as condition to cases), 
namely, time and space. It will be the business of transcendental 
judgment, that is, to subsume the transcendental matter under the 
transcendental rules; or it will simply develop these rules, or these 
conditions to rules, with the help of said matter. Now, this shall 
be the schematism, and shall constitute the medium required. 

The categories, then, as rules, or conditions to rules, will, ob- 
viously, be the first consideration. They are taken in their four 
general classes — quantity, quality, relation, and modality. Towards 
their development, again, the matter to be subsumed under them 
will be the contents of pure or formal perception, time and space. 
Further, if we consider that time, as form of inner sense, is a de- 
gree nearer the central unity of apperception than space, which is 
only the form of outer sense — if we consider, indeed, that space 
itself is only conceivable or perceivable in time, we shall see that 
it is with this latter we must begin. It is the subsumption of time 
under the conditions of the categories which will give origin to 
such element as shall mediate the many of special sense to the 
unity of apperception. In strictness one would expect, where 
materials of this nature are concerned, some manipulation of space 
— at least, in the second place, and before reference to special sense. 
One cannot see, however, that Kant has taken it so. Space has 
some slight mention under quantity ; but is afterwards, we may say, 
wholly neglected. This neglect is noticed by LTeberweg, who, how- 
ever, like the rest (Hegel, Erdmann, Schwegler), has, perhaps, not 
looked quite close enough at the schematism generally. For, on 
the whole, we may say of all of these, that they seem to have taken 
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it for granted that the only material Kant had in view for his 
schematism was the pure forms of sense and, in ultimate instance, 
time. 

Hegel, for his part, takes but slight notice of the schematism 
anywhere at all. In Olauben und Wissen we find time and 
space 80 mentioned that they may be assumed to have been re- 
garded as the matter of the schematism. In the History of 
Philosophy, again, he accords the theme (XV., 516) no more than 
half a dozen sentences. These praise what is implied in the idea 
of the transcendental imagination, but complain that Kant, in 
blindness to his own import, merely joins together understanding 
and sense, "as two different particular things, in an external, su- 
perficial fashion, like a stick and a bone by a string : thus, for 
example, the category of substance becomes in the schema a per- 
manent substrate in time ; that is to say, it is put into unity with 
the form of pure perception." In another sentence he says, too : 
" The sc?Aema^^4•m of pure understanding, the transcendental imag- 
ination, it is, that determines the pure perception in accordance 
with the category, and in this way makes transition to experience." 
In the "EncyclopEedia," lastly, he seems to have considered it 
enough to refer to sense on the whole as under influence of the 
categories, at the same time that the pure forms of perception are 
named. So far Hegel, though perfunctory, and in his perfunctori- 
ness incomplete, may be regarded as not verbally incorrect. There 
are a few other points, however, in which, in Kant's reference, 
Hegel seems to fail liere ; and we are, consequently, led to distrust 
even those noticed. For example, Kant proposes to prove that 
time and space are, first, not objects of special sense, but a priori 
in the mind ; and, second, that they are, nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, not notions (conceptions), but perceptions. In behoof 
of the latter proposition he argues that space and time are not 
universals with particulars under them (most probably Kant's only 
meaning for " Bestandtheile "), as the genus mammal, say with 
lions, bears, whales, men, and what not, under it. On the con- 
trary, they are singular entities, whose subordinate parts are not 
under, but in them, are simply limitations of themselves, are in 
this way simply themselves — spaces and space, times and time (in 
which sense, obviously, space and time have parts, have " Bestand- 
theile "). There Hegel understands Kant to say, " Space and time 
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are no general notions of relations of things, but pure perceptions j 
for we can conceive space only as a single such ; it has not Be- 
Btandtheile" {WW., XV., 510). 

These words (put in inverted commas as an actual quotation 
from Kant) Hegel follows up by others of his own, thus: "Just so 
is it situated with time again. The abstract conception Tree, for 
example, is in its actuality a number of individual, separate trees ; 
but spaces are not such particulars, or even not parts (Theile) ; on 
the contrary, there remains a one direct continuity, and, therefore, 
a simple unity." One sees here that Hegel has taken the more 
probable logical or metaphysical, rather than the cliemical or phy- 
sical, interpretation of the word Bestandtheile. Kant's space, he 
thinks, is not like the abstract notion Tree, a whole of generaliza- 
tion with individuals under it. " Spaces," he says, " are not such 
particulars;" and he is quite right so far: spaces are not to space 
what actual trees are to the notion Tree. But it is just this saying 
that spaces are not as trees, which, perhaps, leads him wrong (or 
it is there, at all events, that his error lies). These trees are reals: 
spaces, then, as contrasted with trees, he would seem to have been 
misled to think, are not such reals. " Spaces," he says, '' are not 
such Besondere (^. e., as individual, separate trees), or even not 
parts (Theile) ; on the contrary, there remains a one direct con- 
tinuity, and, therefore, a simple unity." The general understand- 
ing of Kant, then, that on Hegel's part comes out here, is evidently 
a very confused and muddled one (and this is confirmed, as we 
shall see, by the words that follow). Space is undoubtedly to 
Kant " a one direct continuity, a siniple unity ;" but it is also to 
him, and just for that reason, a thing that has parts, Theile, though 
not Bestandtheile in the sense of logical parts. Kant's own words 
are these : " We can represent to ourselves only a single space, 
and, when we speak of several spaces, we understand thereby only 
parts {Theile) of one and the same sole space, which parts (Theile) 
also cannot precede the one space that contains them all, as though 
they were its Bestandtheile, rendering its composition possible, 
but are only thought in it" — its complex of parts " only rests on 
limitations." Space to Kant, in short, though only an a priori 
spectrum from within, is, for all that, and even so, an actual per- 
ceptive object (exactly as it is to us), whose parts are, like parts 
of other perceptive objects, in it, limitations of it, and not logical 
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parts of a logical whole.' Kant dwells on oneness in regard to 
space only that he may accentuate the fact of its perceptivity as 
against its conceptivity, so to speak ; and it is with the same pur- 
pose he calls attention to the peculiar nature of its parts : they 
are in it, limitations of it. Though he would have us regard the 
source and (so to say) substance of the object space in a different 
way from the usual one, he would, after that, have us to consider 
the object itself as quite the common one. And his work would 
have no meaning else. To him, as to ns, come from where it may, 
and be in itself what it may, space is at last but the same general 
element, topically receptive of phenomena, on which phenomena 
themselves it has no influence whatever further than that they 
must present themselves in the general terms of its bare extension 
— a necessity to him again only as it is to us. In that extension, 
things will still have all their own powers, whether necessary or 
contingent. We have quite the same reason that Kant had to 
insist on an all-embracing one space; and Kant, in point of fact, 
■no more insisted on any such than we ourselves do. 

Hegel, then, as it would seem, while hazy about this oneness, 
is evidently quite wrong about these parts. " Spaces are not 
parts," he says, while Kant himself, even to the letter, assigns 
"parts" to space; nor is it to him any prejudice to this that 
these parts are " limitations." Euclid's squares and triangles, 
though limitations, are surely parts of space ; and as they are 
to us, so they were not " by the estimation of a hair " different 
to Kant. 

Hegel's words immediately following those already quoted are 
these : " Perception has always only something individual (Ein- 
zelnes) before it ; but space or time is always only a one (Eines), 
and therefore a priori.''^ From this it appears that an object of 
perception (which is an experience a posteriori) being only an 
Einzelnes, space or time is therefore only a ^'^wi^* because, as 
objects, each is only an Eines ! Eines and Einzelnes, usually very 
much the same thing, are here in such polar opposition that the 
one is a priori simply because the other is a posteriori ! Time 
and space are to Kant a priori because they are not derived from 



' The reader will see that I very much prefer to think Kant used the word Be- 
standtheile only in a logical sense. 
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special sense ; but they are to him also not a bit the less percep- 
tions, and not conceptions, because of the nature of their parts. 
One wonders bow Hegel could, of such articulate simplicity, make 
such an inarticulate jumble. One is apt to suspect, indeed, that 
it is not Hegel but only the reporting editor that is at fault here. 
Yet, even as we think this, we are immediately staggered by the 
very next sentence. " We might reply to Kaut," says Hegel (as 
though Kant had used that wonderful Einzelnes-Eines argument), 
" the nature of space and time is certainly that of an abstract uni- 
versal ; but there is equally also a one Blue." After such a pro- 
po8 as this, there can be no conclusion but that Hegel himself, 
however he may have been reported, has certainly understood 
very badly the arguments in hand. Passing over the fact that 
Kant's object is to prove precisely the reverse of what Hegel 
affirms (namely, that space and time are not abstract universals), 
and just for this reason that Hegel here may be allowed in fairness 
to mean by " abstract universal," not a notion, but that abstract 
universal of perception which Kant's space really is, we will re- 
mark only this : Hegel's Blue now is quite as was his Tree before ; 
abstract notions both, they have actual individuals logically under 
them ; and that was accurately and literally the reason wliy, 
spaces being to space in a very different relation, space itself was 
also something very different from such abstract conceptions as 
Tree in general or Blue in general. In short. Blue, a genus, a no- 
tion, a conception (that is blue as blue, not any particular actual 
blue shade), even as Tree is a genus, a notion, a conception, is 
surely a very odd thing to object to Kant when he is proving space 
not to be a genus, a notion, a conception, but, on the contrary, a 
perception. 

With all this, there can be no doubt, nevertheless, but that 
Hegel perfectly understood what, in actual fact, time and space 
were to Kant. The one or two pages which immediately precede 
those quoted from leave this unmistakable. In fact, we there 
find Hegel to understand Kant's space and time so well that he 
laughs at them. " As a priori" he says, " space and time are 
universal and necessary ; that is, we find them so, but tliat, first 
of all, they mud be there the presentments they are, follows not." 
I give Hegel's thought, and it is thorough and liits. But he con- 
tinues : " They are certainly basally implied, but even so as an 
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external universal. Kant, however, puts the thing before him 
somewhat in this way. There are out there things in themselves, 
but without time and space ; consciousness comes now, and has 
time and space already in it, as the possibility of experience, jast 
as, for eating, it has teeth and a mouth, etc., as conditions of eating. 
The things that get eaten have not themselves teeth or a month ; 
and, as it perpetrates eating on things, so it perpetrates on them 
space and time ; as it puts things between mouth and teeth, so 
into space and time." Tliis is the genuine Hegel, and there is not 
one word in it but, like a shot, lodges. But, letting that be, we 
must see also, from these and other such expressions in the same 
neighborhood, tliat when Hegel calls Kant's time and space " ab- 
stract perceptions," " external universals," he has before him pre- 
cisely the same entities which I name " spectra," " optical mi- 
rages," " expansible discs," " cones of projection," etc. If as 
much as that be obvious, however, I think it will be equally ob- 
vious, from the previous discussion, that, say at least as reported, 
Hegel has made a muddle and a mull of much of Kant's relative 
argumentation. 

It is this consideration that leads to any mistrust of Hegel's 
perfunctory remarks on the schematism, verbally correct though 
they may be passed to be. Such expressions, for example, as "the 
category of substance becomes in the schema a permanent sub- 
strate in time, that is to say, it is put into unity with the form of 
pure perception," or " the schematism of pure understanding, the 
transcendental imagination, it is, that determines the pure percep- 
tion in accordance with the category " — such expressions, I say, 
being allowed a certain amplitude of scope, cannot be regarded 
as inaccurate. The category of substance does become in the 
schema a permanent substrate in time, or it is put into unity with 
time. It is true also that the schematism is determination of pure 
perception in accordance with the category. Still, we have here 
only the categories with time and space before us, whereas the 
truth is that Kant, in addition to these, postulates, for certain cat- 
egories, another element which is the medium of connection be- 
tween the two former elements. That element, as we shall see 
again, is what we may call a certain ge?ierale df empirical instruc- 
tion. In short, Hegel's state of mind on the matter is probably 
complete in the words which introduce the latter quotation above: 
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" In the mind, in self-consciousness, there are categories and pure 
perceptions ; the schematising^ it is that connects these. 

Erdmann {Orundriss, second edition, II., 314, sqq.), in regard to 
the mediation between a -priori and a posteriori, says : " Time 
was universal form a priori like the categories; but, on the other 
side, it was form of sense ; and therefore the determinations of 
time have really this required mediating character." This is his 
ruling throughout : " the schemata are determinations of time ; " 
and from this it is doubly plain to him, as he wittily and suggest- 
ively adds, that the categories are applied only to the temporal. 
He conceived Kant also to have come upon time in this function, 
in consequence of Hume having maintained, " That we infer the 
propter hoe from the^os^ Aoc." It is " scarcely doubtful," he says, 
that Kant's " attention " was thus "directed" to "the relations 
of time as such media." But this is doubtful. The phrase is not 
Hume's, if a deduction from Hume. Kant was led by Hume's 
question as to the source of a particular necessity, to the question 
of the nature and source of necessity in general. A system of pure 
reason, in direct consequence, soon rose around him, whose func- 
tion was to infect contingent sensation with necessary notion ; but 
it was the ubi of both notion and sensation — one's own inner sub- 
ject, namely — that led him to place time and space there too, and 
to see that, holding of both, they were the necessary media or 
vehicles of both. At the same time it is to be acknowledged that, 
if Kant read the long discussion of " the ideas of time and space " 
in the Treatise of Human Nature, it was quite natural that, al- 
ready influenced by Hume in regard to the subjectivity of knowl- 
edge, etc., he should have been further led by those very ideas to 
his own ideal theory in regard of pure perception. But the chance 
is that Kant did not read this ; otherwise he would not have said 
Hume failed to think of mathematics. Erdmann's mere phrase, 
nevertheless, " inference of the propter hoc from the post hao" 
seems to have been gladly caught up by Mr. Caird, as directly 
relevant to Hume and inversely to Kant : it constitutes, as we 
may indeed say, the "brief" of his whole relative industry. 

Ueberweg, carefulest and loyalest, perhaps, of all Kant's stu- 
dents, hardly sees the need of the schematism at all, inasmuch as 
the action of pure sense upon special sense seems itself already 
sufficient preparation of the latter towards the categories {Grundr- 
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riss, third edition, III., 193). It is here, too, where he remarks 
that, if a schematism at all be necessary, then space seems to be 
in capacity and under obligation to yield such on precisely the 
same grounds as time. It is quite coherent, then, that Ueberweg 
regards the schemata as no more than determinations of time. It 
is tlie same with Schwegler. He, too (Handb., 222), finds " qual- 
ity of time " to be source of the schemata. In the categories of 
relation, however, he brings things too into reference. In fact, 
with all of them the truth is probal)ly this. They all regard time 
alone as the sciiema, but may stray right in reporting. 

Now, Kant himself, as we indicated at starting, did undoubted- 
ly begin work with no other idea. The schematism at first, or 
from the first, and for long, was, professedly, a system of forms 
due to the amalgamation of pure intellect with pure sense (of 
categories on the one hand, with time on the other). Incident- 
al admissions of as mu(!h repeatedly occur. He bases all, in his 
preface to the K. of P. E., for example (II., 674), on " space, time, 
and the elementary notions of the understanding;" or he ex- 
pressly tells us (XI., 135), that " the categories, to have an object, 
require a pure perception, and time and space are that." Such, 
we n)ay say, is the very show of the general face, indeed. In the 
schematism itself, namely, the reference to time is perpetual, is 
express ; and if things themselves are also somewhat confusingly 
(say) mentioned, that may be only Kant's vague, loose way ; and 
they were better perhaps left out — the rather, indeed, that he him- 
self almost seems to advise as much. In substance, for example, 
his very argument, his very reason for the empirical substrate is 
this. " Time runs itself not olf, but things in time run them- 
selves off": to time, then, which is itself unchangeable, there corre- 
sponds what is unchangeable in existence, i. e., substance." One 
is apt to find such statement enough, and to reject accordingly 
any traffic with a substrate as superfluous. Time itself suffices — 
time itself in relation of whole to its vicissitude of parts : it is un- 
necessary to taint our elements by any empirical reference at all. 
Then time alone is spoken of in modality, time alone is enough 
for quantity ; and, even in quality, the mere generate of tilling in 
time cannot be regarded as more than time. 

But we have to see that all this is, as has been already inti- 
mated, probably otherwise in Kant — in the end. 
1 8 
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Kant, though not a stylist (and he is not, simply, the worse for 
that), is, when there is a plain story before him (as in the Prac- 
tical Kritih, the Anthropologie, the latter half of the great KrUik 
and much else), always such plain, sensible writer as one likes to 
meet. That is, it is all very well, when one's brain is idle, to read 
humming words, as in a Henry Thomas Buckle; but, on the 
whole, one reads with undisturbed satisfaction only the men who 
speak ; one is apt to look back, indeed, on the humming of the 
others as only a hum. Eosenkranz is a stylist himself — speaks 
always in the happiest, living, new metaphors ; and he has this 
in his Metaphysik (p. 395) : " "Wo say, for example, that Kant 
writes a naive reality of style (einen sachlich naiven Styl), Fichte 
a rhetorically imposing style. They both proceed logically. In 
divisions, definitions, reasoned conclusions, in endeavor to be clear, 
neither of them fails. But Kant shows as a man who, before all 
things, will come to a clear understanding with himself, and, this 
accomplished, gives himself the greatest pains to be intelligible to 
his reader." Now, this is the general truth of Kant's writing ; he 
is no Gummer, as (in his Essays) even Hume largely is (Rosen- 
kranz talks too of Hume's "rather redselige" Essays), but he 
always sees something, and what he sees he would say. De Qiiin- 
cey laughs at Kant's style, and compares his sentences to an 
ancient stage-coach with its endless boots, boxes, pockets, and 
other receptacles, bnt in definite result De Quincey is himself 
(though with splendid natural endowment) only a stylist, and is 
not to be trusted. The center of Kant's system, however, is his 
answer to Hume ; and that is his discussion of time, space, and the 
categories, or as I call it, his theory of perception. Now, that is 
not the plain, sensible story, of a plain, sensible man, who has only 
a plain, sensible fact before him. On the contrary, as a whole, 
it is entangled, contradictory, and perplexed, almost to despair. 
Kant does, indeed, endeavor to make himself " deuUich (intelligi- 
ble) "to his reader in it: that, indeed, he endeavors over much, 
and never seems anywhere to trust his own success, or allow him- 
self anywhere to come to any end. And the reason really is that, 
in that business, he has not come " aufs Peine (to a clear under- 
standing) " with himself. The Prolegomena, to" be sure, are there 
in its support ; but the final explanations that come forward from 
these, though deciding for a clearer and more settled theory, only 
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deepen our sense of irreclaimable vice in the earlier statement. 
Passing over that the whole business starts from an entirely false 
and inadmissible premiss — that, namely, of presupposing: 1. That 
we know only our own states of sensation in a time and space 
which are merely mirages within ourselves (whereas we perceive 
actual independent external things, in an actual independent 
external space, and in an actual independent external time) ; 2. 
That that knowledge, consequently, is (so far) only contingent 
(whereas it brings with it its own intelligible principles of neces- 
sity) ; and, 3. That, in further consequence (as having regard to 
said contingency), principles of necessity must lie in each subject, 
to be added^by each from within, to the contingent sensations as 
they present tliemselves within, and that thus only is there a ruled 
and regulated context of objective experience realized (whereas 
Buch ruled and regulated context of objective experience is, so to 
speak, not artificially, but naturally realized, and in this way, that 
a perfectly real and rational external universe is presented to a 
perfectly real and rational subject, capable, consequently, of sim- 
ply perceiving what is simply presented) — passing over, I say, 
this wholly false and inadmissible premiss, or'these wholly false 
and inadmissible premises (though, surely, as much as that will be 
enough for the most of us), the artificial construction itself, with 
its categories, schemata, and what not, is but one long jumble of, 
as it were, successive bids of explanation that only end in an im- 
broglio of contradiction, helpless and hopeless. 

As regards the schematism, now, in particular — and the sche- 
matism, instead of being snperfluous, is precisely the indispensa- 
ble and necessary work (the putting together, namely, of the 
whole system of internal necessity, and the explaining, as well, of 
how this system acts in reception of tlie actual afFections of special 
sense) — I think it requires but due attention to discover that, as 
has been intimated, Kant, in the course of it, found himself com- 
pelled to change front more than once, and that his position in 
the end was very different from what it was in the beginning. 
And it is, perhaps, precisely what concerns time that will best 
demonstrate this. It is very tempting to be perfunctory here, as 
seemed the case with those expounders of Kant, or, as we have 
also suggested, to see in Kant himself hints towards his own 
purer and more consistent restriction to the a priori materiala 
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alone ; bat, neither in the one way nor the other, have we the 
truth 80. The truth varies with Kant himself; as said, it was not 
with him in the beginning as it was in the end. 

One cannot help thinking, namely, We say, that, in the first 
instance, Kant intended pure perception and the categories to be 
alone adequate to the schemata, and that into these schemata, 
then, the affections of special sense should at once enter. Both, 
as one saw, were pure or a priori ; and both lay together in the 
mind. But, though both, as a priori, lay thus together in the 
mind, the one was a form of intellect, and the other was still a 
form of sense. It should be the action between these two forms, 
then — the action of the a priori of intellect upon the a priori of 
sense — that should give rise to all the necessary chequers for the 
reception of special, or a posteriori sense. In point of fact, how- 
ever, at least as I believe, Kant found himself, after a variety of 
changes, whose traces he did not always efface, compelled in the 
end to have recourse, for construction of his schema, to what we 
have liamed empirical instruction. In order that his machinery 
might act, that is, he was obliged to postulate certain general 
rules, forms, or types of actual empirical fact, which were the 
schemata, and alone were the schemata he pretended to construct 
out of the unities of the categories and the monies of time. But 
in that way he simply presupposed all that he made believe to 
deduce. That is, it was precisely these sense-schemata con- 
tained the whole problem, and these he assumed. That is to say, 
his whole machinery of time, space, and the categories, event- 
ually, took wings to itself and rose into the air — with dust 
enough ! 

What is a schema ? Evidently, in Kant's mind, it is a rule of 
synthesis (construction) to a whole class or kind of images (pic- 
tures). It is not an image ; it is a general type for an indefinite 
variety of individual images. In that sense, it is a surrogate, a 
substitute ; it is a representative of others. To Kant's first inten- 
tion, further, it is a species, an effigies, a figura (but quite gen- 
eral), in the a priori sensuous element, of its companion apnori 
intellectual element. The mere ratio of the one (the intellectual) 
struck into a bodily shape (still indefinite enough) in the other 
(the sensuous) : it is, as it were, the reflection of the lamp above in 
the stream below. These words of Eeinhold, one of Kant's most 
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literal students ( Versuoh einer neuen Theorie, etc., p. 466) — " The 
categories figured in their precise relation to (or in their precise 
connection with) the universal Form of the perceptions (bare 
time) are called schemata" — surely only echo Kant's primary 
intention here. This primary intention was, one cannot help 
thinking, this, to prove that the intellectual relation named cate- 
gory becomes, on its entering the element of time, projected, not 
indeed into an image (picture) of itself, but into a schema, a rule 
of synthesis (construction), towards a whole class of images, even 
as the notion triangle is not and cannot be a one image, but is 
only such schema, such rule of synthesis, towards quite an indefi- 
nite number of images, acute-angled, obtuse-angled, right-angled, 
scalene, etc. Hegel's expression that we have seen already, 
though ap])arently for another purpose and in connection with 
other views, comes up to this. lie says, " substance becomes in 
the schema a permanent substrate in time; i.e., it is put into 
unity with time." That is as much as to say, the star substance, 
fallen into reflection in the sea, time, becomes a schema. And just 
this Kant himself seems to mean by such words as these (129) : 
*' JVumerus est quaniitas phenomenon, sensatio realitas phceno- 
menon, constans et perdurabile rerum substantia phmnomsnon," 
etc. These imply, evidently, what relates to appearance, to show. 
Quantity, reflected into time, becomes the phaenomenon of its 
own self, i. <?., the temporal show, type, or schema of its own self. 
So of sensation, substance, and the rest. 

Tliis, as we have seen some reason to believe, is the universal 
understanding, and this, as we have now also some reason to sus- 
pect, is, probably, Kant's own first understanding of the term 
schema. My theory, further, however, is that Kant found this 
insnlBcieut — that lie found it impossible, so to speak, completely 
to realize any category (unless quantity) out of pure perception 
(time and space) alone. For quality, he found himself compelled 
to take for granted (as a priori) the universal of the empirical 
function, the universal of the empirical faculty (sensation) itself, 
what we may call the generate of the actual empirical filling of 
time. And so far (as more than once said) we experience no 
check. What he is compelled to assume at last for the categories 
of jelation, however, is something quite beyond time, or even any 

allowable universal of function — ^rules, that is, of such empirical 

1 8 * 
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constitation or processes of things themselves in time, as it were 
only possible to know from the things themselves, empirically, 
that is, or a posteriori. To assnme these rules, then, as a priori 
was simply to assume the entire case, and leave nothing to be 
explained. 

As likely to prove satisfactory to the reader, in illustration of 
what has been said, I shall now make a few extracts from the K. 
of P. R. (pretty well in the order in which in the scbematism they 
come to hand) ; and I do not think any one, who understands the 
first two pages of § 24 of the Dedxiction, will fail to understand 
what they amount to. These two pages (II., 745) suggest, pretty 
well completely, Kant's new scheme of perception : the nature and 
order of tlie various syntheses as regards self-consciousness, im- 
agination, and the categories can hardly be missed there. Multi- 
ples of pure intellect (which are at the same time unities), multi- 
ples of pure sense, multiples of special sense (as I catalogue tliem) 
are all capable of being realized from these two pages, and in their 
order, as well as in the mode in which, by imagination, they are 
reduced into a single objective consciousness in pure apperception 
(which is the pure ego, the pure self-consciousness). The very 
first words of the schematism are these : — 

" In all subsuraptions of an object under a notion, the perception of the 
former must be homogeneous with the latter ; that is, the notion must contain 
what is perceived in the object to be subsumed under it; for that is just what 
the expression means : an object is contained under a notion." P. 122. 

Now, if we take this rule of Kant's own, and apply it to the 
schematism as standard in estimation of bis own acts, we shall 
readily realize results which have been already named. That is, 
we shall find that we are disposed to accept the requisite of homo- 
geneity (but with grades) for some categories, but to deny it for 
others. 

" Now, it is clear that we must have a third something which, being homo- 
geneous on one side with the category, and on the other with the sensible im- 
pression, shall render possible the adbibition of the former to the latter. This 
mediating element must be pure (free from anything empirical), and yet on the 
one side intellectual and on the other teiuibU: any such is the trameendental 
eehema. 

" The notion of understanding (category) contains pure synthetic unity of a 
many in general. Time, as the formal condition of the many of inner sense, 
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ooD'equently of the connection of all conscioasness, contains a roan j (mnltiple, 
manifold, complex) a priori in pure perception. Now, a transcendental deter- 
mination of time is homogeneous with the category (which functions unity to 
it), 80 far as it is universal and rests on a rule a priori. On the other side, 
again, it is homogeneous with the sensible impression, so far as time is con- 
tained or implied in every empirical perception of a many of sense. Hence 
an application of the category to impressions of sense will be possible by means 
of the transcendental determination of time, which, as the schema of the notion 
of understanding (category), mediates the subsumption of the impressions of 
sense under the category." P. 123. 

" We shall call this formal and pure condition of sense to which the fanction 
of the category is addressed (restricted) the schema of this category, and the 
action of understanding on or with these schemata the schematism of pure 
understanding. The schema in itself is always only a product of imagination ; 
but a schema is to be distinguished from an image (picture), for the synthesis 
of imagination aims at no individual perception, hut only at a certain unity as 
in determination of sense. If I set down five points the one after the other 

thus , these points will be an image of the number five. On the other 

hand, should I think of a number in general, which is neither five nor a hun- 
dred nor any number, but may be five or a hnndred.or any number, then this 
thinking, this thought which I so have, is rather tlie conception of a method to 
bring a many, in accord with a certain notion, into an image, than an image 
itself. This conception, now, of a general process of imagination to procure a 
notion its image, I call the schema to this notion." P. 124, seq. 

So far, there cannot be a doubt but that we are ordered to re- 
gard the schema as a result wholly a priori, of categories as much 
a priori, and of time alone no less a priori. As such middle form 
of pure sense — intellect — it mediates special sense, so to speak, into 
eclipse in apperception. As for the word restringirt (restricted 
as above) there is nothing special, or new, or that calls for expla- 
nation in the restriction it implies. I suppose most people easily 
apprehend that " without objects notions are void," and all the 
more easily when these words concern Kant's notions and Kant's 
objects, in which regard, as we all know from the first, if the 
former without the latter are empty, the latter, for their part again, 
without the former are blind.' 



' The alluainn here is to Kant's " reetringiren," and, of course, it is easy to un- 
derstand that, if anything acta under conditions, it is so far restricted. Over this simple 
conception, however, Mr. Caird, as usual, contrives to stumble. Trantclementalion is 
the result, with its strangely mufiBed voice, apparently frono the midst of a somnambu- 
listic dream. Translations of Kant, I fear, have much to answer for ? " Successive 
synthesis of productive imagination " is to Kaut the agent of perception, the agent of 
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So far, then, to repeat, we may hold ourselves safe to affirm 
there is not a thought in Kant's mind of aught but pure intellect 
and pure sense; any trace of empirical ingredient or quasi-em- 
pirical ingredient does not appear ; for, I Suppose, no one will ask us 
to see in the terms '* determination of time " or "formal condition 
of sense " any grasping forward to what we have called the em- 
pirical instruction of certain empirical nniversalia or generalia, 
which, though empirical, should, as universals, be capable of being 
allowably named ajpriori. A schema is certainly a recipe or rule 
of a j^Wori synthesis; and it is difficult to see any room in it even 
for empirical suggestion. It is a " pure synthesis," " under a cate- 
gory," " produced by imagination ; " it " concerns " at the same 
time " the determination of inner sense according to conditions of 
its form (time)," etc. These words occur p. 126, and they cer- 
tainly justify Reinhold for attributing the schema to the hestimmte 
Beziehung of the categories on " die Mosse Zeit " (the specific action 
of the categories on bare time, for Beziehung means more than mere 
reference or relation ; it has the active sense in it of acting on, or 
of drawing into connection with : So and so " hat die Universitdt 
hezogen " ). 

On page 127, we have the schemata of relation. That of 
substance is " the persistence of reality in time," " the conception 
of reality as a substrate in empirical time generally, which re- 
mains unchanged while all else changes." The schema of cause is 
" the reale, which being, something else always ensues ;" it " consists 
in the succession of a many, so far as said succession has been sub- 



knowledge (II., 106-116). So far it cannot be called restrictive. Restriction, in fact, 
is not due to it in its function, but to the conditions (of sense and understanding) 
which it must obey. (Kant occasionally uses the word when, properly, it is vnder- 
tianding he means.) Erdmann tells us ( Grundr., II., 422) that Fichte rightly con- 
ceived " imagination " iis understood by Kant to be simply " (he action proper of the 
ego." That is to the same effect as I have just said. Imagination to Kant, in fact, 
is, as medium of reception for the contributions of sense on the one hand, and the 
contributions of understanding on the other, so also the vehicle of mediation between 
both (p. 112). Mr. Caird, for his part again, looks (p. 439) rather apprehensively at im- 
agination as " that power of dealing freely, or even arbitrarily, with the data of experi- 
ence, which is the distinguishing gilt of imaginative natures," and he solemnly warns 
ns, as though from behind the veil of the very temple of Kant, to " remember the dan- 
ger that accompanies this gilt!" If this is interpretation of Kant, surely, also, it ia 
' 'most exquisite fooling." 
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jected to a rule." The schema of reciprocity is " the being at the 
same time of the determinations of substances in each other's re- 
gard mutually, according to a general rule." And, in all of them, 
we find ourselves at once transported into the realm of Empiric. 
In the case of substance words follow, indeed, that would, as already 
indicated, make time itself the substrate; but in causality and re- 
ciprocity the empirical element is literal and bare. No modus of 
time whatever is A B where B is out of A ; and no modus of time 
whatever is A B C D which may be as well D C B A, etc. The 
empirical A B is the entire ])roblem ; and no traffic of imagination, 
through categories, with time alone will ever even find it. Nay, 
no traffic of imagination with time alone will ever find there any 
dimmest j)icture (image) of the very notion, said notion, that is, 
being even granted. Nevertheless, though time as time has not 
the smallest influence on suc-h facts, the schemata are (p. 128) still 
called determinations of time : they refer to " time range, time-con- 
tent, time-order, and time-implex.''^ They are still said to (p. 129) 
"realize the categories." Much later, indeed, in his letter to 
Tieftrunk (XI., 185) we find Kant saying, as we have seen already, 
that the " categories," " to have an object," must get '' an a priori 
perception," " and that time and space are." Now, not only is it 
impossible to find in time itself as time any perception of cause 
and effect, but Kant himself again and again, and very strongly, 
asserts the same thing {e. g., 778). No; if these words (XI., 186) 
shadow out the one general process, "the thought-forms (cate- 
gories) can have sense-lbrms (schemata) put imder them to give 
them sense and meaning," then it must be said that for the cate- 
gories of relation, at least, no such sense-forms are required, or, as 
Kant actually names, can be found in time itself. 

But I shall now quote some of those passages which seem 
decidedly to involve the empirical reference : 

"Even space and time would be without sense and meaning were there 
necessary application not shown in regard of empiiical objects. P. 137. 

" Change affects not time itself, but only things in time, just as contempora- 
neousness is not a delerniination of time itself, for time's parts are not at the 
same time, but after one another. 

" Through permanence of substrate only does existence in successive parts of 
time get a magnitu<le, which we call duration. For, in the mere succession, 
existence is always going and coming, and has never the smallest magnitude." 
P. 157. 

XIV— 18 
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" The postulate of the possibility of things demands, therefore, that any 
notion of these agree with the formal conditions of an experience in general. 
This latter, namely, the objective form of experience in general, involves all 
synthesis which is required for the perception of objects. A notion, such as 
implies a synthesis, is to be reckoned void and to refer itself to no object, unless 
its synthesis belongs to experience, either as borrowed from it (and then it is 
an empirical notion), or else as such that experience in general (the form of 
one) rests on it as a condition a priori (and then it is &pure notion, wliich per- 
tains to experience, nevertheless, because its object can only be found there). 
For, where will you get the character of the possibility of an object which has 
been thought by means of a synthetic a priori notion, unless in the synthesis 
which constitutes the form of the empirical cognition of objects ? " P. 184. 

And here I will parenthetically remark this. It is always to 
be understood that, by an experience in general, or an experience 
at all, we are not to think of an absolute experience, an experience 
as such. Passing over that such an idea is absolutely remote from 
Kant, we may say that Kant cannot mean that, for his own pre- 
suppositions forbid. His presuppositions, namely, are such that 
they are quite compatible with a plurality of experiences. In 
point of fact, Kant actually names two experiences : one (•' intuitus 
derivaiwus "), such as ours, confined to phenomena of sense ; and 
another (" intuitus originarius "), such as that of the Supreme 
Being, addressed to noumena of intellect. It is the presupposed 
necessary restriction, then, oiour experience that similarly restricts 
his notion of what he calls the possibility of an .experience in 
general. That presupposed necessary restriction is this, that we 
know only, and can know only, our own subjective affections 
within, any reference to things in themselves without, which 
might cause these affections (sensations), being effectually pre- 
scinded and precluded even by themselves. Kant's possibility of 
experience means, then, always the possibility of this seeming ob- 
jective external experience of ours, on or with such never-doubted 
necessary presupposition. Evidently, sensations, the whole matter 
of experience, being only within, the very time and space in which 
they are disposed must also be within, and the appearance of per- 
ceptive objects in a context of necessary relation, which they then 
assume, must also be due to principles within, the primary prin- 
ciples of self-consciousness, namely, which we call categories. But 
what is so alluded to as a pr'iori (all elements but that of sensa- 
tion), must, as opposed to this matter of sensation, be evidently 
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fwm., or a system of forms. This system of forms, now, would 
be the formal conditions a priori of the possibility of such an 
experience as ours. That now is, on the whole, all that Kant 
means by his phrase the possibility of experience. The only 
question that interposes is this : Does not Kant find himself 
obliged to extend his purview of a priori principles beyond those 
just named (categories and time), which are undeniably (on his 
theory, that is) wliolly a priori, to others which are only quasi 
a priori ? This question (as indicated) we are disposed, notwith- 
standing the expounders of Kant, notwithstanding so much in 
Kant himself, to answer in the affirmative. We hold, in short, 
that Kant's schemata are not productions of a simple amalgama- 
tion of the pure forms of sense (space and time) with the pure 
forms of the intellect (categories), as is generally believed, but are 
largely indebted to a presumption of experience — an arbitrary 
assumption of certain principles as a priori which are only ex post 
facto results of empirical generalization — so to speak, a cognition 
called ^rae wliich is in effect and possibility only a cognition ^05<. 
And this we believe even the immediately preceding quotation to 
imply, but we shall now follow it up by others which (with those 
that forego) will probably set the matter at rest : 

"And now we shall show the extensive use and influence of this postulate 
of possibility. Should I conceive a thing that persists unchanged, in such man- 
ner that all tliat changes attaches merely to its temporary states, I could never 
know, from such mere notion, that such a thing were itself possible. Or I 
conceive something such that, on its being, something else infallibly always 
follows. This conception itself, of course, may be thought without contradic- 
tion. But whether such peculiarity (causation, namely) is to be met with in 
any possible thing cannot be thereby judged. Lastly, I can conceive several 
things (substances) such that the state of the one involves a consequence in the 
state of the other, and vice versa ; but whether such relation can attach to any 
actual things, can, from these conceptions (which comprise a mere arbitrary 
synthesis) not at all be gathered. Only by this, then, that these conceptions 
a priori express the relations of the "perceptions in all cases of experience, do 
we attain to the knowledge of their objective reality, that is, of their trans- 
cendental truth, and that, too, certainly in independence of experience, but 
not, nevertheless, in independence of all reference to the form of an experience 
in general, and to the synthetic unity in which alone objects are capable ol 
being empirically cognized." P. 185 seq. 

" As regards reality, it is of itself evident that, without calling in the aid of 
experience, we cannot possibly think any such in conereto ; for reality refers 
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only to sensation as matter of experience and not to the form of relation, with 
which latter, of conrse, we might constructively ]>lay." P. 187. 

" And so the possibility of continuous magnitudes, nay, of magnitudes at all, 
is, because the notions they imply are synthetic notions, never evident from the 
notions themselves, but only from these notions when they are considered as 
formal conditions of the determination of objects in experience at all ; and 
where should we seek for objects which should correspond to notions, if not 
in experience, by which alone are objects given ? — albeit that we are certainly 
quite well able to discover and characterize the possibility of things, without 
just premising experience itself, by merely referring to the formal conditions 
under which generally objects are determined in experience; where, conse- 
quently, the reference is completely a priori, though only in respect of expe- 
rience, and within its limits." P. 187 seq. 

" We may get to know the existence of a certain thing, even before percep- 
tion of it, and so comparatively a priori, if only it cohere witli certain jiercep- 
tions according to the principles of their empirical connection." P. 188. 

" The object of a notion cannot otlierwise be given than in perception ; and, 
although a pure perception is still possible a priori, even before the olgect, yet 
this same pure perception can get its object (consequently objective validity) 
only through the empirical perception of which it (the pure) is the mere form. 

" Although all tliese principles, and the conception of the object with which 
mathematical science is occupied, are generated in the miud comiiletely a pri- 
ori, they would still mean nothing at all, were we not always able to exhibit 
their meaning by example of empirical objects." P. 199. 

" That this is the case with all the categories, and the principles derived from 
them, is clear from this, that we cannot even define a single one of them 
without at once stooping ti> conditions of sense." P. 200. 

" The categories can have definite meaning only by means of the general con- 
ditions of sense. 

" The categories require, in addition to the pure notion of understanding, 
determinations of their application to sense in general (schemata)." P. 203. 

"Should this condition (schema) fail, then all siibsumption vanislies." P. 
205. 

" But it is still more remarkable that, in order to understand the possibility 
of things as in agreement witli the categories, and demonstrate, consequently, 
the objective validity of the latter, we stand in need, not of mere perceptions, 
but always even of external perceptions. ... In order, as correspondent to 
the notion substance, to bring forward something permanent in perception (and 
thereby exhibit the objective reality of said notion), we require a perception 
in space (matter). ... In order to exhibit change, as that perception which 
corresponds to causality, we must, by way of example, point to motion as 
change in space. . . . How it is possible that, in con8e<iuence of a given state, 
another state of the samething, and opposed to the former, tollows, not only no 
reason can make comprehensible to itself without example, but no reason can, 
even without an actual perception, make intelligible to itself. . . . Lastly, the 
category of reciprocity, so far as regards its possibility, is utterly incompre- 
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hensible by mere reason ; it is impoi'sible to conceive the objective reality of 
this notion without a perception, and that, too, of something external in space." 
778 sq. 

These passages (with the many others they may suggest) will 
make plain what I mean hy empirical instruction on Kant's part. 
Kant, undoubtedly, had it in mind at last that there was a neces- 
sity to refer to actual outer experience for the very possibility of 
such notions as substance, cause, reciprocity — nay, that there was 
a necessity to refer to an experience that can only be subsequent, 
even in the case of quantity and quality — this, at the very moment 
that he named every such reference a priori. In fact, I should 
say that, finally, the relative state of Kant's mind on all the cate- 
gories might if it had been fairly explicit to its own self, have 
been put pretty well thus : 

Preliminarily, modality is to be eliminated from consideration 
here. Objectively, it has no contents but those of the other three 
categorical classes. It is but a result of reflection on these in 
regard of one another as they bear on the relation of evidence to 
the mind : they are, in fact, in that relation, the exhaustive three 
grades. Possibility relates to formal conditions (pure perception 
— quantity) ; actuality relates to the material conditions (sensation 
— quality) ; and necessity relates to conditions of connection in 
products of the others (relation). But, modality eliminated, the 
other three remain. 

Quantity, singularly pure, seems to require no schema for which 
time and space alone were not enough. Nevertheless, there is 
reference even so — to things in &e\\&e-form (dimensions). 

Quality shows an empirical element at once. It involves refer- 
ence to sensation, to the filling of time as mere tilling, or, as we 
may otherwise express it, to the universal of the mere function, 
the universal of the bare faculty itself. This, then, involves an 
advance in depth empirically. As we had the generale of sense- 
form before, so now we have the generale of &en?,e-matter. 

Relation points to a degree of empiricism that is deeper still. 
Now it is that the empirical instruction definitely comes in, and 
would add to the generale of empirical function or faculty certain 
geveralia of the actual interconnection of \!c\m^^—generalia, at the 
Bauie time, which are utterly impossible to be even conceived by 
us till actual experience has extended them to us. 
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The three empirical references, then, still postulated by Kant, 
though not quite consciously, perhaps, are respectively a generale 
of empirical ybrwi, a generale of empirical matter, and a generale 
of empirical connection. Of course, form, matter, and connection, 
as such, were perfectly present to him : what we presume to add 
in each case is the reference to an enjpirical generale. 

In short, I am disposed on the whole to believe that no one 
now can have any doubt on the matter. What I call, relatively, 
an assumption of empirical instruction on Kant's part must be 
granted. Nor less is it a necessity to be granted that this instruc- 
tion — make it as general as you please — ever so general, never so 
general — will still remain empirical always and never a priori. 
In a word, there is not one single schema whose origin is not 
a posteriori, and nothing more nor less than a posteriori. All of 
them, in short, are due at last to empirical instruction — in grades. 
This is the ultimate and definitive truth here, and we shall now, 
in conclusion on this head, illustrate and confirm it by applying 
the principles we have won, in test of that one category which, 
in itself the most important of them all, is also the soul and center 
of the entire construction, the fons et origo of the whole huge 
industry. That is, in the light of these principles, we shall review 
the fact, 1. Negatively, tliat time alone is not possibly a schema 
for causality ; 2. Afiirmatively, that this schema postulates a cer- 
tain empirical rule; and, 3. That this rule cannot coherently be 
granted. 

1. For we must begin so. In order to attain to a complete dis- 
cussion we must start with what, even as from Kant, is the uni- 
versally accredited position. And that is that, for production of 
a schema to causality, time, or a determination of time, is, in some 
way, to be subsumed (as representative type of what many or mul- 
tiple of things is called cause and effect) under a correspondent 
category. It is but natural, then, that, in obedience to Kant's 
own prescript, we should seek in time itself for that determination 
which were, in the case in hand, the " third something — homoge- 
neous on the one side with the category" (here antecedent and 
consequent), " and on the other side with the sensible impression " 
(here any empirical example of cause and effect). Any such 
" third," however, as type, whether on the one hand of antecedent 
and consequent, or on tlie other of cause and effect, is not to be 
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found in the plurality of time, arrange it as you may, or regard it 
from what point of view you may. The tick, tick, tick of a clock 
is the accurate representative of the single succession (plurality) of 
time ; a flux of units in which certainly there is no return, but in 
which, at the same time, all of the units are only, so to speak, 
bodily after one another, and never bodily through one another. 
Now, the blot on this paper is not only bodily after the drop of 
ink on my pen, but, actually and in very truth, bodily through it. 
Empty time, then, evidently contains no type of such peculiar suc- 
cession as that of cause and effect. It is sufficiently tempting, how- 
ever, to turn here to that necessity in the succession of time where- 
by access (say) from a first moment of time to a third moment of 
time is possible only through the intervening second. The A B 
of causality is irreversible, one thinks ; but so is the A B of time. 
The consideration here indeed proves a snare into which it is but 
too easy to fall. Nevertheless, it is as inapplicable, inapposite, and 
out of place, as anything called droTrov in Plato. 

It requires indeed but a single reflection to demonstrate this. 
If, namely, it is the necessity of the A B of time that causes the 
necessity of the A B of causality — that is, if the causal A B is irre- 
versible because the A B of time itself is irreversible — then plainly 
such a succession as a reversible one at all were a downright im- 
possibility ; casuality, contingency would cease, an important falla- 
cy fail, j)OSt hoc disappear, and an omnipotent propter hoc alone 
reign. Nay, in that event it is quite uncertain that a single other 
of even Kant's own categories would be left. The succession of 
quantity must be taken in time, the succession of quality must be 
taken in time, the succession of substance and accident must be 
taken in time, the succession of reciprocity must be taken in time, 
why, even all the successions of modality must be taken in time: 
must we, then, say, as the A B of time is irreversible, so every 
A B of things is similarly irreversible, and all the above succes- 
sions are but examples of the succession of cause and effect {prop- 
ter hoc) ? This has been said ; but I fancy the sayer of it will 
remain as single as the Herostratus that burned the Ephesian 
Temple of Diana, and because, it may be, of no dissimilar feat.' 



' More than tno thousand yeara ago Aristotle told us, again and again, all about both 
the propter and the joost At 1065 a, for example, we hear of the universal, the general, 
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But we have to see that there are expressions of Kant's which 
seem to assert not only that there is a determination of time cor- 
respondent to cause and effect, but even tliat the necessity between 
the successive units of times enters into and forms part of the ne- 
cessity that exists between the units constitutive of causality. In 
discussing causality, for example, he says this : " As, now, it is a 
necessary law of our sensibility, consequently a formal condition 
of all perceptions, that the preceding necessarily determines the 
succeeding time (seeing that I cannot reach the latter otherwise 
than through the former) ; so it is also an indispensable law of the 
empirical apprehension of series in time, that the phenomena of 
the past determine all the existences in the future, and that these 
latter, as events, do not take place unless so far as those former 
determine for them their existence in time, that is, establish it 
according to a rule." What I translate there "all existences" 
occurs in TFTF"., II., 169, and is evidently a misprint. Jenes 
Daseyn, that is, ought to be Jedes Daseyn, as is proved by said 
Daseyn being immediately referred to as diese Begebenheiten. 
Another passage similar to the above is to be found at page 165 : 



and the casual. Nay, Aristotle actually takes the pains there to prore by demonstra- 
tion that the " Post " cannot be the " Propter." Erdmann significantly intimates also (II., 
409) that " without succession causality is not thinkable." Very curiously, Mr. Cuira'a 
whole work is simply to invert this, and say, "Without causality succession is unthink- 
able." That, in fact, shall be Kant's reply to Hume ; or that, in a word, shall be tho 
entire outcome of Kant's enormous labor ! And yet justice must be done Mr. Caird too. 
It is really true that without causality succes.^ion is unthinkable ; things, that is, being 
thought of, and not mere time itself. Succession in things Is a change in things, and 
there is no change without a cause. And our results now are certainly sufficiently re- 
markable. Hume asks. Why do we say there is no change without a cause ? and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Caird, Kant answers. We do say there is no change without a cause ! It would 
be a strange contradiction to Mr. Caird's single strong proposition — would it not — to 
assert that, in ultimate instance, to Kant's mind, no succession involved causality, or 
that, in ultimate instance, no succession c(ruld, in consistency, involve to Kant's mind 
causality ? And yet that would be true loo. Ice follows frost, heat the sun, water gravity, 
a ship the current, etc., etc. Now, all these things were to Kant, just as they were to 
Hume, not relatiom of ideas, but mutters of fact, and, consequently, contingent — that is, 
causeless ! Cause, or the necessity of the order in these contingent facts, was but a gov. 
ernment stamp he himself stuck upon them — a stamp burrowed from the analogy of his 
own mental function called antecedent and e7nsegtient. Thus, then, every succession was, 
in consistency for Kant, in its own self, necessarily causeless/ I say — again in consis- 
tency, or on his own principles — be could not even stick the stamp on, unless the facta 
themselves so ordered him. 
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" From the succeeding time-point tliere is no going back to the 
preceding one, though tlie former refers itself to 8ome one that pre- 
cedes j from a given time, again, the progression to the determi- 
nately following time is a nece88ar_y one." 

Now, when we consider such words as these alone, it is suffi- 
ciently natural to think that they point to time itself as consti- 
tuting, in its own series, if not the whole schema of causality, then 
the most important element towards it. It is possihle, however, 
that what seems to be said of time itself is in reality said only of 
things in time, and of sucii things, moreover, as are alone in place 
in a discussion (as here) under the second analogy — events, namely. 
In point of fact, what is said in the last of the above extracts about 
the impossibility of going back from following to preceding time, 
is not said of time itself, but of something (actual event) in time. 
And as regards the other, however strongly it may seem to speak of 
time alone, it means, for ail that, really nothing, and refers to noth- 
ing, but the things themselves that are in time. We may confident- 
ly decide, then, that, however peculiar Kant's own words may be, 
there is no actual evidence that he ever expected to find his schema 
of causality in the succession of time itself. He says (II., 48), the 
notion of change does not count among the a priori data of pure 
perception ; " for time itself changes not, but only something that is 
in time." Similar words (p. 157) are these; " Wechsel affects not 
time itself, but only the Erscheinungen in time." Nay, he actually 
tells ns that to be able to use the mere succession of time for any 
eucli schema, we should require another time in which to see time. 
"Would you attribute to timp itself one event after another, you 
must think another time in which this succession were possible." 
Here, plainly, it is understood that the time which is to be con- 
ceived as in time would only occupy the place of things in time. 
I add that quite unmistakable light in this reference is to be found 
on pages 148, 174, and 778. 

I have said elsewhere, that Schopenhauer seems to attribute to 
the succession of time itself some portion of the causal efficacy : 
one moment, he says, is "parent" of the other. It is certain 
that Mr. Caird adopts this view. "The different elements of 
the manifold of the events are determined in relation to each 
other in the same way as the different moments in time are 
determined in relation to each other ; but it is obvious that the 
1 9 
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moments of time are so determined in relation to each other 
that we can only put them into one order, i. e., that we can pro- 
ceed from the previous to the subsequent moment, but not vice 
versa.'''' It throws light here to perceive that Mr. Caird follows 
this up by like expression in regard to the succeeding analogy. 
" TJie same argument may be applied," he says, " to coexistence 
in space, and the principle of reciprocity — the parts of space are 
necessarily represented as reciprocally determining each other," 
etc. As of space then, so of objects in space, Nevertheless, as 
there is in reality no ground for assuming Kant to mix up the 
succession of time in his schema of causality, there is not even 
the appeai'ance of a ground for mixing up the extension of space 
in his schema of reciprocity. The word Itaum occurs only twice, 
I think, in the relative exposition. Time, again, is repeated in 
every second line even there, and, so far as words go, might still 
be mistaken for an agent in the schema. Kant, however, only 
thinks of things, and neither of space nor yet time, as such. The 
agent on which . he leans is only the " relation of influence." 
What he has in view is merely a " dynamic reciprocity, without 
which even the local {communio spatii) could never be empiri- 
cally perceived : it is easy to be observed in our experiences, that 
only the continuous influences in all places of space can lead our 
sense from one object to another" (771, 179). Influence of object 
on object, then, is here the thought ; and, instead of saying, as of 
space so of objects, we ouglit to invert the phrase and say, as of 
objects so of space ; the latter is even perceived only through the 
former. 

Tlie conclusion, then, so far, is that time alone is not the 
schema ; and it is no objection to this conclusion that this schema, 
whatever it be, must be in time. That is granted. The schema 
must appear in time, and must dispose itself according to the 
succession of time ; but, even in obeying this succession, the rule 
of the schema is not that succession, and is not determined by 
that succession, but is something quite else. 

With regard to the second, or affirmative proposition, that an 
empirical reference is involved in the schema, that is not difiicult 
to exhibit. " The schema of the cause and the causality of a 
thing in general is the reale, on which, whenever it is, something 
else always ensues. It consists therefore in the succession of the 
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multiple of parts in the object, in so far as that succession is sub- 
jected to a rule." This passage, easily found (127) like the sub- 
sequent ones, is Kant's own express definition of the schema in 
regard. We see that, so far as time "is concerned, this schema is a 
succession ; but no influence of time goes further than that. All 
else concerns a reale ; and a fixed rule of the parts of that reaU 
— a rule which is in time, but not prescribed by time. The 
very succession referred to is not that of time, but of the parts 
of the sensuous impression. The schema in question, Kant 
says, again (128), "is the relation of the sensuous perceptions, 
the one to the other, in all time (that is, according to a rule 
of time-determination)." That evidently is to the same effect. 
Time is spoken of, but it is only the vehicle or medium in which ; 
there is no hint whatever of time determining a rule : on the con- 
trary, it is the rule determines time. " The universal proposition 
of the analogies of experience (152) is: all sense-presentations 
stand, as regards their existence, a priori wxider rules of the deter- 
mination of their relation, the one to the other, in one time." 
And here we see that Kant by " all time " and " one time " means 
quite the same thing — accordance with a " rule of time-determina- 
tion ; " but there is nO thought in either phrase of an all or whole 
of a " one all-embracing time." The rule here, in effect, is a rule 
of relative existence in one and ths same time ; and one can at 
once realize the meaning by referring to either of the special cate- 
gories implied. In causality the rule is of the existence of a B 
necessarily due to the existence of an A in a time common to both ; 
while in reciprocity, again, the rule is of an A B, in which there is 
a relation of transition at once from A to B and from B to A in 
the same time. Once more the question is only of things, though 
necessarily disposed in the extension of time. Were that exten- 
sion alone considered, the succession implied would be an indif- 
ferent one, and only in one direction ; whereas the objective 
succession under view is not indifferent, and may be in two 
directions. " Properly the schema is only the phenomenon or the 
sensible notion of an object in agreement with the category." 
Evidently, then, that schema or sensible effigies must, as concerns 
relation, refer to connections of things, that is, to a certain fore- 
cast of rules affecting objects in time; but not themselves (the 
rules) from time. I have already argued the point that in this 
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realization of the macln'nery of relation certain qv^isi a priori 
conditions of all experience have been postulated ; and not ob- 
scurely in Kant we uiaj say the necessity of that empirical in- 
struction is emphatically enforced. In particular we may refer 
here to the section on noumena and phenomena as well as the 
general remark that follows the postulates. We draw into con- 
sideration now the third proposition that the postulated rule can- 
not coherently be granted. 

The schema of causality is " the reaU on which, whenever it 
is, something else always ensues;" it is a "rule" which deter- 
mines succession in the parts of impression. Now, v/here are we 
to get tliis absolutely empirical rule which shall yet at the same 
time be absolutely non-empirical ? Neither the matter nor the 
form (function) of pure perception will yield it. Time has simply 
succession ; it has no type of the necessary step from antecedent 
to consequent, of any thing out of another. Pure perception has 
really, for matter, nothing submitted to it but the pure side-by- 
side of space, and the pure after-one-another of time — units that 
are to one another simply as the books on the shelf, in the one 
case, and the ticks of a clock in the other. In form, again, it has 
no universal of function that will typify a fixed order. Neither 
is there in sensation any succession but that of degrees in filling; 
and such succession is also manifestly inadequate. Now, these 
faculties are the only faculties of sense, and, if we cannot get from 
them what empirical element is in request as quasi a priori uni- 
versal, it is impossible to imagine where else we are to look for it. 
There is nothing left Kant now but (as we have seen) the bold 
postulate of a general empirical fact. And what is that but a 
simple assumption of the whole case, a simply presupposing and 
taking for granted of all that is to be proved or explained ? " The 
reale, on which, whenever it is, something else always ensues, ac- 
cording to a universal rule." It is quite evident tliat no a priori, 
either of time or space, either of pure perception or (so to say) 
pure sensation, is ever adequate to as nmch as that. And just as 
little is it possible to grant that any such peculiarly specific em- 
pirical fact can be allowably used as an a prion principle. Kant 
makes no concealment here; he is quite open in declaring (II., 
776, III., 75 seq.) that the categories of substance, causality, and 
reciprocity would be all vacuous and consequently null, were there 
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not in each case an actual " perception " to give it filling, function, 
and purpose. But such perception it is evidently impossible to 
grant. One thing out of another, one thing together with another : 
these are particular facts of particular perception, and they cannot 
be generalized into any a priori universal whatever. Kant does 
not even generalize in such cases : he only asserts. To him there 
are, and there must be, such universaZia allowable to i>ostulate in 
experience ; for to him they are indispensable for the realization 
of his categories, at the same time that, to his own persuasion, he 
is immovably shut in, whether as regards sensation or time and 
space, to the interior of his own subject. 

Headers of Kant do not generally take home the full signifi- 
cance of such things. Tliey are apt to regard them vaguely and 
mistily as things which Kant is to be understood to have proved. 
But that is not so. Kant does not mean us to suppose his theory 
of causality concluded in the schema, but only begun. And yet 
the empirical instruction necessary to the schema — the schema 
itself — is already (he whole of causality. Kant is quite unable to 
get his categorical rule of necessity between antecedent and conse- 
quent into action, unless we grant him first of all an empirical rule 
of necessity between one thing and another; and it is precisely 
this latter rule which Hume, which everybody else agrees to hold 
up as the entire problem in dispute. When I ask you to explain 
why I believe tiie efiect necessarily follows the cause, and you 
present ine with the presupposition of a " reaU on which, whenever 
it is, something else always ensues," you simply return me my 
own question. And as it is with causality, so it is with the rest. 

This, then, is the teaching of our illustrative application, namely, 
that neither time empty nor time filled can present an adequate 
schema to causality ; that what in Kant appears as in point of fact 
that schema is but the postulate of an empirical rule ; and that 
that rule, while it at once assumes the whole problem it pretends 
to resolve, cannot, whether for that reason or its flagrantly em- 
pirical origin, be for a moment granted. The general conclusion 
on the question of the schemata as a whole (which is now termi- 
nated), we have expressed already. 

1 9 * (T!u condtmon of tiuicHticitm /oUovM in i/u October tmmber.) 



EREA T A. 

The reader of Dr. Stirling's article will please note carefully tlie following 
corrections, made in the anthor's revision of the proof-sheets: 

I 'age 258. line 7, for will read »hall. 

'• 259, bottom line, for there read here. 

•• 262, line 2, insert j«»i liefore because. 

•• 2»i2, " 29, insert foot-note relating to the word juerc«j:><to/(, as follows : 
"It is fair to own that Hegel (see "Secret of Hegel," I, 329) 
seems to make einfachheit of self- reference the character- 
istic of a hegriff — not that this at all helps the matter here. 
Blue, too, was probably in Hegel's mind as a one bine 
color, as there is a one space ; but there are only particu- 
lar hlue colors, if only a single notion bhie." 
I'age 262, line 33, for fact read trvth. 

•■ 265, " 19, for 135 read 185. 

•• 268, third line from the, bottom, insert is before struck: 

" 269, line 30, for completely read competently. 

'• 271, " 1. for conscioiisiiess read consciousnesses. 

■■ 271, ■' 22, for accord read accordance. 

■• 271, " 28, for seitse — intellect read sense-intellect. 

.. .)rj2_ '• 29, after word insert imagination. 
. •• 272, in next to last line, for this gift read the gift. 

•• 273, line 4, for empiric read empiric. 

'• 273. '' !t, read whatecer is ah inhicli is inil iff'c rentl y aho lia, etc. 

•• 273. •' \i), for ahresxA fact. 

'• 273. •' 28, insert as after sense-forms. 

•• 273. ■• 32, for tliere read their. 

■• 274, •• 30, insert the affections before theinselres. 

'■ 278. •' 5, insert after him (see IT, ISfl). 

■■ 28(1, •• 4, for times read time. 

'■ 280, •■ 27, for is read implies. 

•• 282, insert S. before the third paragraph. 

•• 2S3, line 31, read after considered, the successions implied would be only 
of imlifferent units, hut only in one direction ; whereat 
the objective successions under tieto are not of indifferent 
units, and one of them may be in two directions. 

•• 284, line 9, insert S. before the second paragraph. 
■ 284, •■ 16. for any read one. 



